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wood at any season of the year, where among the noble
trees all kinds of life and of beauty are busy in perpetual
change and infinite variety ? And so those who have
seSfmos? of the world ariSTiave worked hardest will seek
out for their last days the quietest spot of country that
they can find, as the most agreeable to the soul.

And what does an immigrant from the country to the
town actually find ? Well, he finds his shorter hours of
labour, his higher wages, and abundant cheap amusement
and distraction, also a livelier society. But he also finds-
the housing crowded, repulsive, and expensive ; little or
no spiritual provision that offers any charm or elevation ;
but rather distractions of the most vulgar and degrading
character.

'Rousseau (to return to him) was, as you know, not very
moderate in his opinions ; and concerning amusements
he held that all amusement was bad. * He thought the
only use of it was to keep idle people out of mischief. A
good conscience, he says, kills the taste for frivolity. It
was, so he thought, discontent with self, the burden of
ignorance and effeteness, the boredom of life, the lack or
loss of simple and natural tastes and emotions that made
amusements necessary. Now this is too severe and stern
a view ; but there is too much truth in it for us to dismiss
it altogether ; indeed, it would seem altogether justified
by experience of the diversions and relaxations provided
for the people in our towns. These are, as Rousseau
would have pointed out, wholly bad, both in themselves
and in their effects. The self-seeking purveyors of cheap
amusement are men incapable of better things. They
are unprincipled money-makers whose aim is to collect
the pence of the wage-earners. They go the shortest
way to work by appealing to the universal animal
emotions that are easiest to excite; as may be seen in